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THE FLOODS IN MANCHURIA 
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Main Business Street in Chinese and Korean Refugees 
Pristan (Harbin) flooded. waiting for food and help. 


A Few Korean Refugees Refugee Shelters in suburbs 
out of 1000 crowded at Harbin. of New Town, Harbin. 


(See page 240) 
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The Evangelistic Forward Movement for Korea 


WILLIAM N. 


NE OF THE happiest features of the 
present Evangelistic Campaign in 
Korea is that it is a thoroughly united 
Sep effort of all the organizations in the 
Federal Council; yet a united effort that has 
come about not in any artificial way, but be- 
cause the different churches and com- 
ponent organizations of the Council have had 
a common mind led by a common Spirit to 
preach the Gospel to all Korea—‘‘now while it 
is called todlay.” Somehow,.the opportuneness 
of the present time and the Divine urge, 
“Behold now is the acceptable time ; behold 
now is the day of salvation,’’ have gripped us 
all alike and we have been led to cooperative 
effort such as we have never seen before in 
Korea. 
I do not know how the evangelistic campaign 
_ began among our Methodist friends. Among 
the Presbyterians the present effort had its 
origin in a motion made in the Genera! As- 
sembly two years ago by a Korean brother, 
that a committee be appointed to plan for 
an organized campaign. This committee 
met in Seoul a year ago last spring and de- 
cided to recommend to the Assembly a three 
years’ program. The first year, a year of pre- 
paration ; the second year, a year of evangel- 
istic effort; the third year, a year of special 
emphasis on Christian literature. Mean- 
while the newly organized Methodist Church 
had appointed a committee to prepare plans 


Barr, D. D. 


for several years of evangelistic effort, and a 
similar committee has been appointed by the 
National Council. 

Early last fall I went to Seoul to confer 
with our Presbyterian committee and was in- 
vited by Bishop Kern, Dr. Ryang and Mr. 
Gerdine to a lunch where we discussed our re- 
vival plans together. I think that the truly 
united effort now under way was born at this 
meeting. We said let us cali a joint meeting of 
the National Council and the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Evangelistic Campaign Com- 
mittees and this we did. Simply sitting around 
a long table, without any formal organization,. 
each committee stating what it hoped to do, 
and be fore we adjourned the very simple, but 
powerful program which we are now follow- 
ing was outlined. 

First of all, we decided to ask Mr. Stokes to 
prepare a handbook of six lessons on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Evangelism” to be studied once a week 
in all our churches, on Sunday night or at the 
mid-week prayer meeting, beginning with the 
16th. of October. The ideais not so much to 
get the people to study this book as to furnish 
material for the leaders; something like the 
Sunday School Teachers’ Manual. The Me- 
thodist Committee ordered in advance 1,000 
copies of this book and the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee 3,000 copies. This is the beginning of 
and in many ways the most important part of 
our program. Unless we can arouse the whole 
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Church to the privilege and duty of personal 
evangelistic effort our campaign will not go 
very far. 

November 27, following the six weeks’ study 
of Mr. Stokes’ book, is to be “Decision Day’’; 
when we hope that every member of the 
Church, old and young, will hand to the church 
officers the names of three or more non-Chris- 
tian friends for whose conversion earnest 
effort will be made for six weeks or more. At 
this time, also, each church should organize 
personal workers’ bandsand make other plans 
for special evangelistic effort according to 
- circumstance. 


To make these promises to do personal 
work effective, it is hoped that every church 
will hold an evangelistic service once a week, 
preferably Sunday night, until Spring; the 
‘church members being constantly urged to 
bring their non-Christian friends, for whom 
they are working, to these meetings. 

In December, any time before Christmas, we 
‘hope a copy of the “ Life of Christ” can be 
placed in every non-Christian home in the 
country. This is the little book that is arousing 
so much interest and which we trust will bring 
blessing to multitudes. It has 24 pages be- 
sides the cover and is composed of seven chap- 
ters, all in Scripture language, giving the sim- 
ple story of what Christ did and taught, His suf- 
ferings and death on the cross, and His resur- 
rection, with John Three Sixteen at the close. 

The cost of the “Life of Christ’’ is Yen 6.10 
per thousand. The Scripture Gift Mission of 
England gave us 100 pounds which paid for the 
first 220,000 copies, of which 66,000 copies were 
given to the Methodist Church and 154,000 
copies to the Presbyterians. In addition very 
large orders have come in from the various 
Missions and Korean Church organizations so 
that over 1,000,000 copies have already been 
ordered from the Christian Literature Society. 

Some may think it wise to sell the book and 
it will be proper to do so. I think, however, 
that it will be better to give the book freely 
as a Christmas gift from the Church; not to 
individuals, but to non-Christian homes, —with 


a statement something like this: ‘“ We Chris- 
tians have received great blessing through 
the Gospel, we are greatly burdened because 
so many are still ignorant of the “ Good 
News.” We are therefore giving you this little 
book, which is a sample of what is in the 
Bible, as a Christmas gift. We hope to send 
bands of Christian workers to every village 
later on with copies of the Gospels and the 
whole Bible. Please read this little book and 
decide to believe in Jesus with us.” I have 
made this statement at length because I think 
it most important that these books be given 
out carefully with a careful explanation of 
why they are given. 

While the “Life of Christ” booklets are be- 
ing distributed, or better still some weeks be- 
fore, we hope the Bible poster which is now 
printed will be placed in shop windows and 
on bill boards throughout the country. The 
purpose of this poster is to emphasize the 
place of the Bible in the world and to give 
some idea of its message. We want to make 
all Korea Bible conscious this year, to arouse 
interest in the Bible so that the “Life of 
Christ” wili be appreciated and copies of the 
Gospels be purchased in the ‘‘Follow-up Cam- 
paign.” The poster can be secured from 
the C. L. S. for one sen a copy. 

After the “ Life of Christ” booklets have 
been distributed follow-up campaigns should 
be organized all over the country. Bands of 
volunteer workers with a colporteur should 
be sent for a few days to each church to assist 
the local Christians in;visiting every home that 
received-a “Life of Christ.” Mass meetings 
should be held in the evening and every effort 
made throughout the day to sell Gospels and 
win decisions for Christ. 

In addition to all this each church will be 
asked to hold a revival meeting of at least one 
week’s duration some time during the year. 
There are seven items in the Campaign pro- 
gram and one more to be included in each 
step of the Campaign if it is to be truly ef- 
fective, that is that there be earnest prayer day 
by day for the conversion of Korea. It will 
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be most helpful if meetings for special pray- 
er for the Evangelistic Campaign can be 
held in the various stations. The Southern 
Presbyterian Mission has a plan for monthly 
prayer meetings which! hope they will share 
with us. The conference of the campaign 
committees in Seoul also commended to 
the Korean Church the Round Table plan for 
prayer and fellowship, and Dr. Noble was 
asked to send out information concerning the 
Round Table movement to all parts of the 


country. 

Our plan as a whole is very simple; but no 
plan will go of itself. Much will depend on 
the interest we missionaries take in the move- 
ment, on our personal participation, and more 
still upon our earnestness in prayer for God’s 
blessing. Truly a great door and effectual is 
open before us. God grant to us and to the 
whole Korean Church that with one mind and 
one heart we may give ourselves this year to 
bringing Korea the Gospel. 


The Evangelistic 


Forward Movement in Local Churches 
E. J. O. FRASER 


BAND rrevarati has been taken, in the 


preparation of this paper, of a series 
Qs of discussions that were carried out 
N by the church workers of the Hoi- 
ryung Station field, in August, 1932, so that 
the reader may feel that most of the following 
ideas are such as have appealed to Korean 
church leaders who are in the thick of the 
work to-day. 

The ideas presented below are divided into 
four sections for convenient grouping, though 
necessarily the carrying out of them will 
overlap and intersect, forming a combined 
whole program that will give the local church 
its full task in the plan for the Forward 
Evangelistic Movement in Korea this year. In 
the following section the term ‘church worker’ 
is used to denote all paid workers, pastors, 
evangelistic helpers, Bible women and colpor- 
teurs. 


1. The Church Workers’ part. 


a. Study previous forward movements in 
Scripture and in History. No church worker 
can do his or her best without some know- 
ledge of how such things have been attempted 
in the past, and learning from that study what 
might be done in the present. A proper 
perspective is thus gained which will help in 
avoiding extremes, aS well as in giving 


encouragement and direction in the working 
out of plans, 


b. Be prepared to meet sympathetically 
those with other views. All opposition to the 
Church or all differences of opinion within the 
Church are not necessarily wrong. Paul was 
very much opposed to the early Church, yet 
his inward struggles while so doing led finally 
to his becoming a strong advocate of that 
which he had opposed. Wrongly directed 
activity is easier to deal with and direct aright 
than dull inactivity. The many current 
ideas of people to-day will be brought into 
harmony with true Christian belief and prac- 
tice more quickly and in a saner way by 
sympathy with those who hold them than by 
blind, unfeeling opposition. 


c. Pay due regard to the non-Christians in 
the community, both officials and ordinary 
people. Probably too much of the separate- 
ness of the Christian from the non-Christian 
has been found in the Korean Church, but it 
is strong enough now to be separate while at 
the same time mingling with others in the 
form of salt and light. The happy medium 
between too great a freedom with outsiders, 
and making outsiders feel at home when they 
come half-way, is to be sought diligently by 
all workers to-day. 
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d. Cultivate order, reverence and clean- 
liness in the churches. We become immune 
to a gocd many things, but it is hard to find 
a deep evangelistic spirit in churches where 
these thirgs are obviously neglected. This 
was commented on freely by the workers 
mentioned above, and frequently in the past 
expressions of such an idea have been heard. 
We missionaries might do much by word and 
example to help to foster and further this 
idea, for it seems to be fundemental tc pure 
worship, and is as obviously lacking in all too 
many of our churches to-day. 

e. Read the ‘Christian Messenger’ and 
some good books and magazines. There is 
nothing like knowing what others are doing, 
and in the papers information is given that 
inspires others to emulate their efforts. This 
is for background, and for stimulation of 
effort, which lags as time goes on without 
having some new incentive constantly. To 
this end some missionaries are using the New 
Book Subscribers’ scheme of the C. L. S. to 
make a small circulating library for the 
workers wiih whom they are directly con- 
cerned, and that idea might well be pushed 
further this year. 

f, Encourage live young people, especially 
in rural districts, to improve themselves by 
reading, study of better methcds of work, 
correspondence courses, etc. Looking to the 
future one of our ministers was emphatic that 
this waS one means, not perhaps of an 
immediate forward movement, but of a lasting 
and permanent movement, which, after all, is 
the kind we wish to see in Korea now. 

g. Interest people in better living and 
economic conditions. Christianity gives hope 
in many ways, why not in this sphere as well ? 
‘Christianity should touch the whole of life or 
it is not reaching its greatest possibilities. 
Agricultural work is doing much for this, and 
the forward movement should make ample 
use of such teaching wherever it is at all 
possible. | 

h. Have three of four workers centre, for 
a short time, on some village where a new 


group may be started, and then have this 
followed by frequent visits from church 
members, public health workers, preaching 
bands, and any group that can be got to 
go, until a lasting impression is made on the 
new village. This is work for the workers 
and also for the church members, and so 
comes well at the end of the first section. 


Of all stimulants probably none is so great 
as to see a new unit under way. Additions to 
local churches count for much, but additions 
to the number of groups and churches count 
for more, especially if the people in general 
have had a part in producing that addition. 

2. The part of the Church Officers. 


a. To learn to work together in mutual 
forbesrance and trust; 1 had almost said 
toleration, for sometimes there is scarcely 
that. This is the most needed background on 
the part of the officials of the small churches, 
in order that the workers may have due 
support in efforts mentioned above. It is the 
most needed of Christian graces, and is often 
lacking to such an extent fhat its absence 
hinders all good work. 


b. Make plans for each organization to 
have some part in evangelistic work among 
non-Christians. The central governing body 
of each local church should encourage organ- 
izations, such as the Sunday School, Young 
People’s Society, Women’s Societies, and 
others, to undertake, in co-ordination with the 
other organizations, some definite bit of 
forward work during the year. This objective 
will do much to cement the different societies 
into one body, the local church, for too often 
they tend te become water tight compartments 
with but little cohesion. This year offers 
an opportunity to mend that, and to show 
a united front to the non-Christian world, that 
will make the Church something to be rec- 
koned with in the community life. 


c. Stress Systematic Giving. Probably no 
outward, constant expression of one’s convict- 
ions is so manifest as the way in which one 
gives of his substance for the work and life of 
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the Church. The sense of stewardship is one 


that will be a large factor in producing and > 
furthering a forward movement of the lasting 


character we wish to see in our Korean 
churches, and we cannot think and work too 
much for this objective. 

d. Have meetings with the definite pur- 
pose of discussing methods of advancement of 
the Church. 

e. Make plans for organized charity, 
distributed at the right time, with the definite 
purpose of helping others, and showing that 
Christians love their neighbors. Someone 
suggested that offerings accumulated during 
months when there were no greai calls for 
charity might well be used to give a small 
capital to some unemployed person, who 
would thus be able to start in a little trading 
concern, This was strongly stressed by one 
Korean minister, who felt the lack of a proper 
impress on the community from present 
haphazard methods of giving relief. 


8 The Local Church and the surrounding 
District. 


a. In addition to what was said above with 
regard to concentrated effort to form new 
groups, let each local church assume respon- 
sibility for reaching in some way all non- 
Christians at least half-way to the next group 
of Christians, in every direction. 

b. This might. take the form of concen- 
trating on a small prayer-meeting plece near 
at hand, with the threefold purpose of giving 
- jnstruction, by a night school, of giving an 
uplift economically, by bringing in teachers in 


agricultural or public health work, and of 
giving ample opportunity to all around to hear 
more fully the Christian message from those 
who are alive to its value. 


4. The direct part of the missionaries. | 


Missicnaries, many of us, have direct con- 
nections with some local churches. Either 
directly, or by co-operation with others, we 
might do more in’ bringing to them some of 
the benefits of such things as Social Evangel- 


‘ism and Public Health. These are things that, 


as yet, the Kcrean Church itself has not the 
means of giving well, but for which our 
missions are becoming better and better 
prepared each year. The value of these is 
very great, and such work can well be done in 
close co-operation with the efforts outlined 
above for the stimulation of weak, and the 
founding of new groups, by bands of church 
workers, preaching bands of members, etc. 

A prominent minister of the East coast, 
who has had long years of experience, 
recently said that missionaries can still do 
very much by visiting in the homes of the 
people and showing sympathy with them in 
all their life. As one thinks over this again 
the outstanding thing in one’s mind is that all 
workers, members and all, must sink personal 
preferences in the great object of making 
Christ known to all, not only in the old way 
of bidding them believe, but in the wider way 
of leading people to see that Christ is able to 
become a part of all our life, our whole life, 
every day and in every way. That is our task. 
Who is equal to it ? 


- 


Dinner last year ? 


to-day ? 


MOA Sm pw wie 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What is the Evangelistic Forward Movement for Korea ? a 

What are the special factors in this new Evangelistic Movement? ... ne ens 

What were the special features of the Second Summer Conference of Religious 
Education of the Korean Methodist Church? ... rs re <r weet 

How many homeless children were fed at the City Mission Hall at the Christmas 


How many church groups were there in Korea (Presbyterian) thirty years ago? 
How many Protestant church groups (of Federated Churches) are there in Korea 
What is the average annual income for a family of five in Korea ? 
What is the total gift of the Korean Church for the past thirty years ? 
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Christmas Celebrations in a Korean Village 
Mrs. WM. M,. BAIRD, JR. 


pA LENDID equipment and _ beautiful 
tS buildings are great assets in the 
. 4 Lord’s work and yet, as we well 
Ss |= know, the Lord is not limited to or by 
these things. Let me give you a word picture 
of the three Christmas services which I had 
the privilege of attending last Christmas 
season. They will seem very strange services 
to you I know. The names of the three vil- 
lages at which they were held are To Chong 
Mol, Ma San Chai and Nor Um Ai respectively. 
Just try to visualize them as real places, as 
real as any three villages in America. Be- 
cause of the poor accommodation in a church- 
less Korean village—the small, heated, mud- 
floored and thatch-roofed houses are far too 
small to hold a crowd of forty or fifty people— 
so.as ‘“‘there was no room” indoors we met 
out in the madang (courtyard) with the tem- 
perature hanging around zero, and only the 
breath of an old sturdy ox to keep us warm. 
The brilliant stars were overhead and a bright 
moon, which, with the aid of candles, supplied 
the light. Do you wonder that this unique 
setting made the night of Christ’s Birth ages 
ago seem more real to me than ever before ? 


Between 175 and 200 people assembled at 
each place, because the Christmas Program 
was the event of the year, it being the very 
first one for some of them. The Christmas 
story was told, also the story of Jesus the 
Light of the World (part of the program had 
come from America and was carried across 
the continent by aeroplane). Many present 
heard the Gospel that night for the first time 
in their lives. These villages are about one, 
two and three miles respectively from our 
home in Chairyung. After feeding our sweet 
little seven months old cherub and tucking her 


into bed for the night (she is a good little 
mother’s helper already, as she sleeps the 
whole night through), and leaving a faithful 
Christian Korean woman to guard the house, 
I set out on the three journeys, three different 
nights of Christmas week. I even wished for 
my erstwhile Buick (which I had in America) 
just once when I was foot-sore after walking 
the three miles, standing through the service 
for two hours, and then tramping back the long 
miles again, but now that would have been 
“longing for the flesh pots of Egypt.” This is 
a phrase often used in our home by my good 
husband and me when we wish for some of 
the many conveniencies that we had in Amer- 
ica, but we wouldn’t give up our joy in the 
work here for all of them put together. 

When the Korean Bible-woman and I had 
gone about half way to the farthest village 
we were met by over twenty of our precious 
Sunday School pupils, who had come to escort 
their teachers. Never a word of complaint 
from them because of the necessity of meeting 
outdoors; only expressions of gratitude for the 
clear night and bright moon-light, and the 
willingness of their teachers to “endure all 
this trouble”? as they say. It would have 
cheered the heart of anyone to have seen their 
radiant faces; for these children, many of 
them at least, belong to a group who pray 
daily, very earnestly, that their parents, too, 
should come to know the joy which is theirs 
in living in the love of Jesus Christ their 
Saviour. Those three nights will always be 
precious memories in my life, no matter what 
else ever occurs. I wish you might have 
shared the joy of them with me in reality, so 
I am sharing them with you now in spirit. 


Some Korean Illustrations 
F. S. MILLER 


b, ALE ILLUSTRATIONS used by local 
. speakers on our mission fields are 
4 interesting not only for the light they 
throw on the subject but for the way 
they reveal the workings of the minds of our 
brethren of other nationalities. 

Mr. Pak was showing how we sometimes take 
more credit to ourselves than we have earned 
by the sweat of our brows. He said, ‘‘Old 
Kim never did provide for his family and when 
his wife died and ceased to bring in the rice 
by her peddling, Kim, with his son, took to 
the road. One day they saw a house burning 
and the son, hungry for a grain of comfort, 
remarked to his father, “It’s a good thing we 
have no house to lose by fire.’’ Kim replied, 
“Remember, you ungrateful rascal, that the 
credit for that comfort belongs to your 
father.” 

Yi, the pastor’s assistant, speaking of 
carrying on Christian work in discouraging 
circumstances, said, ‘One summer, in the 
midst of a drought, I saw the farmers busily 
cultivating grain that looked as if it were 
dying. I said to one of them, “What is the 
use of cultivating your grain when there is 
such a drought?’ He replied, “Because that 
is just the time when cultivation is most 
needed, the time to be up and busy.” I 
continued my journey to the next weak church, 
_ thinking that God has a lesson in that for us 
discouraged workers. 

Mr. So was saying, “The trouble is we do 
not have enough feeling to win souls. 
Although I had been a Christian for ten years 
my mother did not believe. Then I had an 
abcess on my arm and, while suffering great 
pain, I thought of the torment that awaited 
my mother if she died in rebellion against 
God. I cried aloud in my grief. My mother 
heard me and, coming in she said, “Son, does 
your arm hurt you so?” I replied, “It was 
not from that pain I was crying. I was 
thinking if this little abcess hurts me so 


much, how will my mother suffer if she 
continues to reject God’s mercy and ‘salva- 
tion !” 

“She replied with much feeling, ‘Well, do 
not worry about me any more, I’ll accept your 
Saviour’ and I think from her changed life she 
has done so.” 

Pastor Cho was urging the people to make 
their reformations real improvements. “There 
was a carpenter,” said he, ‘‘who had his shop 
in front of a gentleman’s house, and a 
blacksmith who had his forge just behind the 
house, so it was ‘bong-bong’ all day long on 
one side and ‘dang-dang’ on the other. But 
one day, to the delight of the gentleman, the 
carpenter called in his best clothes to say that 
he was about to move. Not only that but the 
blacksmith also called to say his farewell. So — 
overjoyed was the gentleman that he order- 
ed a table of kuksu (vermicelli) from the 
Chinese restaurant around the corner for each 
of them. After they had eaten and arose to 
go he asked the carpenter where he was 
moving to. “To the blacksmith’s house.” 
With pale face he asked the blacksmith where 
he was transferring his forge. “To the 
carpenter’s place.’’ 

Yu, the pastor’s assistant was showing how 
our guilty consciences make cowards of us all. 
‘Mun knew that it was against the law for the 
freight waggons to carry passengers so he 
loaded his wife and himself on a wagon at 
dusk, thinking he could reach his destination 
without being seen by a policeman.” 

“Now it so happened that just as he was 
passing through our market-place a crazy man 
had run loose and was beating every one he 
met. He saw Mun on the waggon and, 
running behind, he brought his flail down 
again and again on Mun’s head. Instead of 
defending himself, Mun, thinking he was a 
policeman, kept bowing and saying, ‘I have 
done very wrongly, forgive me just this once 
and I’ll never break the law again as long as I 
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live’ until his head was cut and the blood ran 
down over his new white suit.” 

Hong was emphasizing the advantage of 
giving an honest return in work for our 
wages. ‘In the old days there was a widow 
of means in our village who employed four 
hands. One evening at the end of the harvest 
she said, ‘While I am cooking the rice you 
men string this box of cash for me.” Cash 
there equalled one thousand coins to the dollar. 
Three of them growled about working over- 
time while they slowly spun the rice straws 


into strings, picked up handfuls of the cash, 
arranged them in columns of twenty each in 
their palms and pushed the strings through 
the holes in their centers. Meanwhile they 
made fun of Mr. White Rock who was as 
busy as though he had not done his day’s 
labor and was working for himself, till he had 
strung twice as much as any of the others. 
“‘When they turned over their work to the 
mistress she laid each man’s strings by his 
table and said, “This is your harvest present.” 


House Number One of the M. E. Mission in Seoul 


(Read at a Station Meeting on the grounds in front of the house). 


Mrs. W. A. NOBLE 


LD HOUSE, you are going to be torn 
down to make way for a Chapel for 
Pai Chai Haktang with its 800 boys. 
Does it make you creak with sorrow ? 


\ 


O 


You-are not nearly as old as you might be, but 
times have changed and they clamor for your 


site. Yes, I know you are 44 years old and 
your walls are of brick. You have a right to 
boast, since you were the first residence to be 
built for missionaries in Korea and were the 
first brick residence, though Pai Chai Boys’ 
School’s first building was the first brick 
building in Korea and was used for the first 
church also. It already has had to be torn 
down. The first and other missionary resi- 
dences were renovated Korean buildings. 

Your brick walls were plastered and your 
first roof was one of tiles and mud plaster, 
which made a good place for snakes to live. 
At times I saw snakes hanging from your roof 
over the old veranda in a sort of festoons. It 
surely made shuddering impressions on me. 
The veranda is gone and the rooms inside 
have been changed but you remain the same 
old house still. 

Many families you have housed ; thirty-two 
lovely children have called you home. Will 
you not help us to recall some of the loved 
ones you have housed? Of course, I knew it 
would give you joy. 


Rev. and Mrs. Francis Ohlinger first claim- 
ed you with their three children. They came 
from China in 1887 to start and oversee the 
Tri-Lingual Press of the Methodist Mission. 
They built you and lived in you for nearly five 
years. You loved them so. Sad was the 
time when their son and daughter, Bertie and 
Willa, were taken to heaven and were buried 
from here the same day. Changsik Kim, the 
first ordained minister in Korea, was trained 
by Mrs. Ohlinger here to be a good cook, but 
best of all here he was led to be a staunch de- 
fender of the faith. 

In 1893 there came to you the dynamic 
Homer H. Hulbert, with his fine family. Mrs. 
Hulbert held a school here for their children 
and the children of the other early mission- 
aries. 


Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Cobb came in 1898, but 
Mrs. Cobb’s health wouldn’t permit their re- 
maining long. 

In 1900 Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Brooks oc- 
cupied you, but Mr. Brooks seemed to have 
expected too much of a mission field and 
found it too difficult to remain. 

The S. A. Becks in 1901 filled this place 
with glee and filled all hearts with joy. Mr. 
Beck took charge of the Tri-Lingual Press. 
The children were Foster, Esther and 
Frances. They were followed by the Law- 
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tons in 1909, both of the Theological Seminary. 

W. Carl Rufus, the mathematical expert and 
astronomer, with his family, enjoyed you a 
couple of years before leaving for America. 
Then Dr. Van Buskirk, our sweet singer, and 
Mrs. Van Buskirk lived here. With them 
lived awhile Miss Ethel Van Wagner, who 
later became Mrs. H. H. Underwood. 

In 1915 that gentle, saintly man, Rev. 
Victor D. Chaffin, and Mrs. Chaffin, with Miss 
Blanche Bair, her sister, called you home. 

In 1916 the Dr. Frank Heron Smith family, 
who came from Japan for work among the 
Japanese, lived here while their new house 
next door was being built. What lively, 
happy times that family gave to us one and 
all. 


From 1917 to 1921 the Becker family held 
sway here, while Dr. Becker trekked back 
and forth, to and from Chosen Christian Col- 
lege, having come from Pyengyang to help 
build a college for young men in Seoul. That 
college has grown apace as we all know. 
~ While the Beckers were on furlough in 1919 
or 1920, Rev. and Mrs. Paul L. Grove with 
their children lived here. He was a genius in 
music and she was one of the most beautiful 
women who ever came to Korea. 

Miss Ora M. Tuttle, that vigorous, tall lady 
of the W. F. M. S., whom one would have 
thought would always have remained strong, 
made her home in you for a time in 1921. 
During’that period, for a week at least, Miss 
Ada B. Hall also of the W. F. M. S., called you 
home. 

From 1921 to 1923 Rev. and Mrs. Thurman 
Andrews were here. He also travelled back 
and forth daily to the C.C.C. Mrs. Andrews 
tried bravely to overcome illness but un- 
successfully, so they had to leave for home. 

From 1923 to 1926 Dr. A. H. Norton, the 
real family doctor friend, with Mrs. Norton 
and Lucy called you home, as did the son in 
America who never lived in you. 

Now-a-days we call you the Lacy House, 
because from 1926 to 1930 the four merry 
Lacy children with their parents, Rev. and 


Mrs. J. V. Lacy, lived in you. Miss Wixon, a 
refugee from China, lived with them a while 
when she taught in Pai Chai. Time waved 
her wand and the Lacys left the Religious 
Education work in Korea to begin anew their 
life in America. 

Ali these of whom we have spoken have 
been missionaries, but for some years now 
our mission force has been gradually depleted 
so that some of our mission houses have had 
to be empty, then your doors were opened to 
let in a fine young man, manager of the Texas 
Oil Company in Korea, Mr. Leslie M. Carson, 
with his gentle mother; mother also of a son 
who is a missionary under the Presbyterian 
Mission in China. 

What shall I say of the littie children who 
were born while their parents lived here— 
precious and lovely, some now grown up in 
homes of their own, some still young children 
with their way to make in the world. All 
were impressed by the influences that sur- 
rounded them under your roof—a couple of 
Hulbert children, Ruth Cobb, Esther and 
Frances Beck, Olive Becker, one the Grove’s 
children and David Lacy. 

You should rejoice, old house, now that you 
are to be torn down, because on your site is to 
be erected a chapel for Pai Chai Haktang. 
Pai Chai has been without a chapel for some 
years now, and her sons have had to stand out 
in the open for chapel exercises. Over your 
old site will rise from hundreds of voices 
hymns of praise to our Father in Heaven, and 
new decisions to serve Him will be made here. 

We are sorry to see you go, but you your- 
self were built upon the ground where count- 
less Korean houses had been built and fallen 
away during the ages. 

Old house! a home where father and mother 
and children are is about the sweetest spot on 
earth. We salute you in honor of.the homes 
you have sheltered. We look around and in 
our vision we see the new chapel and a chapel 
is asacred place. We salute you in hopes for 
the future. 
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The Korean Methodist 


Second Annual Summer Conference on Religious Education 
J. O. Kim 


sit YHICH EVER WAY you look at the 


Summer Conference of this year, you 
aad will say it was our best, whether in 
vey attendance, spirit, or results. Out of 
believing prayer came our success, such as 
human strength could not have accomplished. 

Those regularly registered numbered 163> 
together with the auditors they totaled 230 
or 240. Thus in numbers alone this conference 
was nothing behind last year’s. Moreover, 
the spirit was better. Last year during study 
periods not a few went to the mountains ; be- 
cause of them I was much concerned. But 
this year, outside the regularly planned trips, 
not a person went off on a hike or otherwise 
absented himself. We are bound to conclude 
that this conference is indispensable to the 
Korean young people. 

The recreations and Danish gymnastics, as 
well as the games after each night’s lecture | 
added much to the pleasure of the conference. 
Many were impressed with the well-rounded 
program for both physical and spiritual health. 

The Conference met from July 29th to 
August 8th, with a daily program running 
from 6:80 in the morning to 10 at night. Out- 
side of meal hours we were always busy with 
something. The schedule of classes was 
earried out as announced in the program sent 
out before the Conference. Number of Lead- 
ership Training Certificates granted 173. 

First Commencement. This year we gradu- 
ated four who had been studying the course for 
several years and had completed the regular 
eight subjects. Inasmuch as this was the first 
commencement it created much interest and 
gave many a further incentive to study. Al- 
ready in every district more students are 
coming out and many more are taking the 
correspondence course. We expect a still 
larger class for graduation next year. 

Exhibition. This year was the first attempt 
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to put on an exhibition, and it was the center 
of much interest. The exhibits numbered 784, 
and 23 prizes were awarded. Children’s scrap 
books, hand work, writing, drawing, and Sun- 
day School records, cards, and supplies were 
exhibited. It proved of great benefit to many. 

“Conference News’’ was issued daily, some- 
times morning and evening. Besides giving 
all the news, it served to spread a genial 
atmosphere and no one failed to get a good 
laugh out of it. If you had seen the line wait- 
ing to get the copies as they came out, you 
would have thought some metropolitan daily 
was putting out an extra about Lindbergh or 
some war. 

Students. All those registered at the Con- 
ference were representatives of some church, 
Sunday School, Epworth League, or church 
school. Some came at their own expense; 
other were sent by organizations or individu- 
als. They came by boat, train, auto, bicycle, 
and on foot. One girl rode forty-five miles on 
a bicycle. This was particularly noteworthy 
because in Korea, unlike America, women are 
rarely known to ride a bicycle. This shows 
how strong she was, and how determined to 
get to the Conference. The farthest distance 
covered on bicycle was 860 miles by one from 
Rinchang. Among those who walked to the 
Conference was one from Oolchin, 171 miles, 
taking five days on the road. 

Winning Banners and Cup. This was the 
first time reports have come in under the new 
standard and there was great interest in the 
awarding of the banners. The banner for A 
type went to Nam San Hyun Church, Pyeng- 
yang District; B type, Choongju Church, Won- 
ju District; C type, Pyengkang Church, Chul- 
won District. It has not yet been decided for 
all the schools which type they belong to, but 
as far as reports have come in from the district 
secretaries, A type schools now number 75, B 


OUR CHRISTMAS GUESTS 


type 96, and C type 183. Next year we ex- 
pect to have a full report. The awarding of 
the silver cup is determined on the basis of 
attendance at summer conference, Sunday 
School standard, exhibits shown at the con- 
ference and the results of the oratorical and 
story telling contests. The distance traveled 
was considered in counting the attendance so 
that closer points would have no advantage 
over the more distant ones. Wonsan District 
won the cup for the second time in succession. 
The rule is that the district winning the cup 


three times in succession takes it permanently, | 


We are particularly grateful for this Con- 
ference first because of its appeal to young 


people who are passing through a dangerous 
time. It offers an alternative to those tempta- 
tions and evil influences that are continually 
surrounding them. Secondly, the Conference 
has proved its value in gathering together 
workers of Sunday Schools and Epworth 
Leagues for their one opportunity of fellow- 
ship. This is a unique service. However, it 
was decided not to have next year’s conference 
in the Diamond Mountains, but at Wave City 
near Wonsan Beach. The location has already 
been secured, and there is only the problem of 
building. We are hoping to start with a small 
building next year and build up gradually. 


Our Christmas Guests 


ELLASUE WAGNER 


pRERE THEY COME, the 170 guests at our 
Christmas feast. Just look at them— 
Zi the maimed, the halt, the blind, the 
» leper and the outcast. What a miser- 
able wretched group of human beings! There 
are four mothers with wee babies tied to 
their backs, but they shudder and draw back 
from that filthy leper ; the five blind men grope 
their darkened way along with their long 
sticks tap tapping quickly, not to be too late for 
the treat. They pass the cripples shuffling 
along and those crawling in the mud of the 
highway—those hopelessly maimed ones who 
-eannot even stand upright. Yes, a pitiful 
group of homeless wretches from this great 
city, Seoul, but their faces are lighted with 
the hope of warmth and good cheer and com- 
fort at the end of the way. 

We had only given out 100 tickets for the 
supper this year, but when the group. arrived 
at the stated hour the number had greatly 
increased. What would you do; what could we 
do? There were 12 lepers, and not evena 
beggar will sit down by the side of a leper! 
But a hurried call was sent in to the house 
furnishing the food and the lepers were sent 
away happy, each with 15 sen in his hand to 
buy his supper even though he could not sit 
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down with the invited guests. Then, after the 
feast, another unexpected gift was received 
which covered this extra cost and all was 
well. 

This is a list of the guests at that Christmas 
feast : 10 crippled; 5 blind; 6 women; 1 old 
man; 15 little boys from the orphanage; 133 
other miserable creatures whose ages ranged 
from 4 to 64. 

For weeks before the eventful day the boys 
and others had been asking whether or not we 
would be able to have the usual Christmas feast, 
and after being assured that they were to be 
invited they went, away happy. There are 
now 15 little boys in the home which has been 
an outgrowth of the work at the Mission Hall 
and which is financed by the Korean Chris- 
tians who have organized a sort of society and 
pay dues each month. There are more than 
60 members of this society, and although the 
sanitary conditions of the home and the food 
leave much to be desired, it is a Christian home; 
the little fellows are safe and happy there and — 
are learning of the Truth which makes them 
free. Mr. and Mrs. Kang, the young man and 
his wife in charge of the Home, are true 
Christians'and as we see their sacrifice and the 
real Christ-like spirit with which they work for 
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and with these little children in their care, 
we realize that this little institution is one of 
the most beautiful things in all Korea because 
behind it are the love and sacrifice of the 
Korean Christians. The clothing of the boys 
was poor and ragged, though clean. They 
have only two meals a day and that not very 
satisfying food, so the boys from the Home 
are always among our honor guests at the 
feast. This year, because there were so many 
more of them than before, I felt it wise to 
separate them and have a different feast for 
them. Also, because we did not have suffi- 
cient money this year to give clothes to all 
it seemed wise to concentrate on the boys 
in the Home where we knew they would 
be allowed to keep and enjoy the gift. There- 
fore on Christmas Eve the first division, 
composed of the little fellows from the Home, 
was brought. in early in the afternoon; the 
Home is over Peking Pass several miles out- 
side the city. How happy and pleased they 
were to find that entire new suits had been 
prepared for them. These were merely of 
black cotton cloth but they had brass buttons 
on them and they looked very fine indeed. 

Then there was a feast that to them was 
a feast indeed, you might not think so, but 
this is what they had: a big brass bowl full of 
beef stew and dumplings—just all they could 
eat, with side dishes of kimchi and other 
pickle, then a big chunk of steamed bread 
with dates and an apple for desert. The stew 
and dumplings they call duk cook or ‘bread 
soup,’ and it is the greatest delicacy of the 
new year’s season eaten all over Korea and 
takes the place of turkey, ham, chicken and 
such like on your Christmas table. The 
steamed bread we did not buy from the “‘eat- 
ing-house” but Wun Moksa, the pastor, found 
that by buying our own rice and making the 
flour and steaming the bread we could get it 
very much cheaper. The finest rice flour is 
necessary to make this and before it is steam- 
ed the dates are mixed with it. It really is 
delicious when fresh, and talk about your ice 
cream, mince-pie or plum-pudding—I don’t be- 


lieve it tasted half as good to you as this rice 
bread did to those little boys. But this was 
a delicacy to be enjoyed at leisure and to 
make last a long time, so the children said to 
their teacher, ‘‘Father Kang, will it be all right 
to take the cake and apple home with us ?” 


After a Christmas Eve program by the 
young people of the Won Dong Church was 
greatly enjoyed by the little boys they were 
taken back to the Home, very tired, happy 
children. 


It really was two feasts, as the second, on 
the evening of Christmas Day, was the big oc- 
casion for the 153 who were taken care of 
instead of the 100 which we had planned for. 
To be sure some of the last arrivals did not get 
the cake and apple, but all had the big steaming 
bowl of duwk cook and for that they were 
grateful. That number included the lepers 
and I can but wonder what they were able 
to buy with their 15 sen! 


Of course there was the usual service with 
them after the supper, when the leaders tried 
to tell them what Christmas was, what it 
meant and what Jesus might mean to them if 
they would receive Him as their Savior. Then 
came the time when with reluctant feet they 
all had to turn again to the cold winter night. 
The thought of this “afterwards” part always 
takes some of the joy out of the feast for me, 
but when I remember those 15 little boys in 
the Home and how just a year ago some of 
them too, were shivering in the storm and 
cold but are now safely warmed and fed, I 
take fresh courage. 

The maimed, the halt, the blind, the leper 
and the outcast—surely they are the “least of 
these, ”’the ones of whom Jesus spoke when 
He said ‘‘As ye have done it unto the least of 
these ye have done it unto me.” It brings a 
throbbing joy to our hearts to realize afresh 
that, while we cannot reach out at the Christ- 
mas time and touch the wee hand of the Baby 
Jesus, that it is unto Him and in His name 
that we can reach out and touch these other 
little ones. 
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The New Guest Home 


@., W@T THE LAST MEETING of Federal 
7 Council a subject was ventilated 
ais which already on two former occa- 
N sions has claimed the attention and 
consideration of that body,—the need for a 
boarding house in Seoul where, at reasonable 
rates, visitors from the country might put up. 

It is an apostolic injunction that we Chris- 
tians should be “given to hospitality.’ It is 
not a failure of the spirit of hospitality that 
has prompted the thought for the establish- 
ment of a paying guest house. Its promo- 
ters feel that friends in the country and re- 
sidents of Seoul alike will find in this new 
home a needed auxiliary to those already 
established methods of hospitality which we 
all hope and believe will continue. 


Federal Council approved the proposal for 
the establishment of a guest house and ap- 
pointed a committee to further the scheme. 

A foreign house has been found in a most 
suitable location, best known to residents of 
long-standing as the two-story brick house 
formerly occupied by Mr. Hahn, the dentist. 
It is on the short street that leads up (east) 
from the one and only car-stop between the 
Bank of Chosen and the South Gate, where 
are also the Japanese Congregational Church 
(visible from the trolley street) and the Keijo 
Club. The exact address is 2 0f 4 Nam Mi 
Chang Chyeng, Seoul. (RIKMKEM M7 —) 


The committee has found, in Mrs. Kumabe, 
an American lady who is willing and eager to 
undertake the conduct of this work. She, 
with her husband, has had experience of this 
sort, both in America, in the Riverside 
Mission Inn, and in Korea, in Mokpo. The 
committee is more than satisfied with the 
qualifications (of Christian character and of 
zeal) which will characterize the manage- 
ment. 


It is estimated that the sum of about ¥1,000 
‘is necessary to open the business. Already 
¥ 300 has been raised and some furniture 


lent. It is proposed to ask friends to take 
shares of ¥ 50 each, bearing interest at 5% 
per annum. Some individuals may care to 
invest in several shares, and smaller sums 
than ¥ 50 would also be accepted; perhaps 
members of a Station might join together for 
the joint purchase of a share. The committee 
believes in this venture; we believe in such a 
home ; we believe in Mrs. Kumabe’s ability to 
make it acceptable and financially successful. 
Members of the committee have been the first 
to buy shares. We can give no absolute 
guarantee that capital invested will be secure 
and draw interest, but we feel justified in 
inviting others to co-operate in a useful ven- 
ture upon which we ourselves have embarked. 

As there is no other source of income for 
the enterprise, it must be self-supporting. 
In view of this inevitable limitation rates. 
must be set accordingly, but Mrs. Kumabe is 
very desirous of keeping them as low as pos- 
sible. Miss A. Hall, (13 Teido, Keijo) has 
kindly consented to act as Treasurer. 

It is hoped that the home will be open to 
guests soon after the middle of November, 
though equipment cannot be complete at the 
start. 

Further information made be had by ap- 
plying to any member of the committee. 

C. I. MCLAREN, M. D., Chairman, 
Capt. M. L. SWINEHART, 

Miss ALICE APPENZELLER, 

Mrs. Wo. C. KERR. 


An Appreciation 


We mourn the loss of our faithful friend and doctor, 
Dr. Eva Pieters, from the Seoul Child Welfare Work. 
She was always ready with advice and help, and even 
when her body was weak she came faithfully to her 
work, never failing us. Probably one of the last 
things she did before she passed away, was to write the 
article about our Baby Week which appeared in the 
August number of the ‘‘Korea Mission Field.’’ We 
have lost her from our midst, but we have beautiful 
memories and monuments of her work among our 
mothers and children, 

In behalf of the Seoul Child Welfare Union, 

E. T. Rosenberger. 
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“Lest We Forget’’ 


R. C. COEN 


Church Finance: Self-support 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in ee as God has 
prospered him.’’ ICor. 16: 2. 


THEN 


NE OF THE principles adopted at the 
first meeting of the 
Missions in Korea 40 years ago (Jan. 

~~p 1893) reads as follows—“An aggres- 
sive Church must be a self-supporting Church, 
and we must aim to diminish the proportion 
of dependents among our membership and to 
increase that of self-support, and therefore of 
contributing individuals.” This statement of 
policy was but a re-iteration of the conviction 
and practice of the first missionaries to Korea. 

No statistics are available for the first 15 
years of the.Korean Church to show exactly 
what the amount of self-support was, but Dr. 
A. J. Brown wrote in 1902, that in proportion 
to the results achieved, less money had been 
spent in developing the native work in Korea 
than in any other mission field in the world. 
Thirty years ago the figures for the Presby- 
terian Church in Korea showed that 372 groups 
(only three of which were organized with 
sessions) composed of 5,796 baptized mem- 
bers, gave for all causes in the Church $ 3029, 
classified as follows :—congregational expense 
and pastors’ salaries, 1,155; buildings $536 ; 
education $486; home and foreign missions 
$890. This is only 60 cents per member, but 
it is significant that more than one-third of 
the total was even in that early day given for 
others—“Home and Foreign Missions.” 

In 1897 the infant churches in Korea 
gathered a total of almost $180 to send to 


famine sufferers in India. Twenty-six years 
ago the churches of the Presbyterian faith in 
Korea took up a thank offering and used it to 
send one of the first seven ordained ministers 
as their first missionary to Quelpart Island off 
the south-west coast of the country. Thus, 
from the first the Korean Church has been 
largely self-supporting, doing what . could for 
itself and for others. 


Council - of. 


NOW 


To-day there are nearly 4,000 church groups 
in Korea with a baptized membership of more 
than 120,000 which gives annually more than 
$600,000 distributed as follows;—for the 
congregational expense and support of the 
ministry $262,000; church buildings and 
repairs $106,000; home and foreign missions 
$46,000; education $104,000; other objects 
not including medical receipts $ 110,000. These 


figures indicate a gift of $5.00 on an average 


for each baptized member. When we re- 
member that the average income for a family 
of five in Korea is not in excess of $100.00 we 
marvel all the more at such a record of giving 
for the work of the Church. Of course, we 
should in all fairness say that many who are 
not baptized, in fact most of the attendants, 
help support the Church, but even though we 
divide the total gifts by the total attendants 
we still have an average of nearly $2.50 per 
capita. For the past ten years the Church 
has given annually more than 300,000 dollars, 
and in some years has reached above the half 
million mark. The gifts for the past 30 years 
totaled more than 10,000,000 dollars. 

The Presbyterian Church, which has about 
two-thirds of all the work in Korea, continues 
to carry on its foreign missions enterprise in 


Shantung, China, with an annual budget of’ 


$5,000, to do what might better be called 
home mission work on Quelpart Island and in 
Manchuria, and in conjunction with the Me- 


thodist Church to care for the many Koreans 
in Japan Proper. Of the nearly 3,000 church 
buildings in the Presbyterian Church in Korea 
to-day, not more than 20 were assisted by 
foreign funds, and in the cases where 
assistance was given the amount was never in 
nage of one third of the total cost and then 

the buildings were to be partly for mission 
use such as Bible Classes, etc. 
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Mr. Topknot and His Friends 


KyuNG Dok Har, Pu. D. 
(Continued from the September Number) 


1V 


After ten days of difficult travel Mr. 
Topknot finally reached the Governor’s head- 
quarters, and even after that it took many 
days to obtain an interview with the Governor. 
One day he was too busy to receive guests, 
another day he was out. And still another 
day he was indisposed. He was, indeed, very 
busy and often indisposed. For he had many 
mistresses to take care of and a harem to 
maintain. He had to find sinecure offices for 
needy friends and vain-glorious relatives. He 
spent nights with silly poetasters and ac- 
complished sycophants. He went to bed in 
the morning and got up at two o’clock in the 
afternoon and, in view of these facts, how 
could he help being too busy ? He was paying 
a ruinous price for the governorship that he 
had purchased. He had to keep the great and 
powerful in Seoul in good humour by means 
of bribery, and their rapacity knew no bounds. 
He fleeced the merchants, landlords, and 
money-lenders to bleeding and at the same 
time he had to keep up an appearance of 
doing them good. For his multifarious sins 
he lived in perpetual danger of being poison- 
ed. Under such conditions how could he 
help being frequently indisposed? 

It did not take many days for Mr. Topknot 
to get acquainted with all these circumstances. 
He had half a mind to turn his steps home- 
ward without further waiting to see the 
Governor. But, like all true Orientals of his 
day, he had no very keen sense of time. 
Besides, since he had come such a long 
distance to see an old friend, he thought it his 
religious duty to see the Governor and to give 
him, if really necessary, some good friendly 
advice in the orthodox Confucian fashion. 
For all Confucians were inordinately fond of 
giving advice and Mr. Topknot was no ex- 
ception. 


At last a day arrived when the Governor 
was not out, was not too busy to see an old 
friend, and was apparently healed of indispo- 
sition, But he was lukewarm towards Mr, 
Topknot. He spoke as if he had been no 
more than a chance acquaintance. He said 
hardly a word of encouragement and he 
afforded Mr. Topknot no chance to give 
advice. And worst of all, he dismissed Mr, 
Topknot with the gift of a few strings of brass 
coins. Then Mr. Topknot’s pride was stung 
and his disappointment turned to anger. And 
so he blurted out :— 

“A word with you, Governor. I have come 
to see you over a thousand li. I have jour- 
neyed nearly a month through rain and heat. 
My sole purpose of this journey is to see you 
as an old friend. But now that you have 
become a Governor you affect to have 
forgotten our youthful days’ friendship and 
treat me like a common office-hunter! Is 
this your way of treating all your earlier 
friends ? But never mind our forgotten 
friendship. There was a man with whom we 
studied at the Buddhist monastery, whom you 
can not possibly pretend to have forgotten as 
well as me, tor that same man is now 
hatching a great rebellion under your nose. 
As soon as I return to Seoul I shall expose 
the secret to the Prince Regent, who will 
punish you for sheltering a great criminal. 
You will then know better how to treat an old 
friend !” z 

The Governor, speechless, glared at him for 
a moment, then signalled to his flunkies who 
pushed him out of the door. 


V 


The next morning he left for home. He had 
no money left to pay travelling expenses. And 
so, whenever he saw a large, prosperous look- 
ing house, he called at the door, “‘Zronura !” 
or “Come on!” in the style of a gentleman 
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visitor. Then a servant answered the call. 
After ‘this prelude, he walked into the men’s 
quarters with the servant, introduced himself 
to the master of the house, and asked to stay 
overnight. In those early days, when travel 
was exceedingly difficult and inns were rare, it 
was not altogether uncommon even for a 
gentleman to become unexpectedly some- 
body’s uninvited guest. And the host, too, took 
care to treat him hospitably. 

Mr. Topknot wes a gifted story-teller and 
impromptu versifier. When the host was a 
dignified bookworm, Mr. Topknot entertained 
him with a few lines of impromptu verses, 
using the same rhymes that the host used. 
When he was chatty, Mr. Topknot entertained 
him with story-telling, and stories were even 
more prized in those days when newspapers 
were unknown. Equipped with these two 
natural gifts Mr. Topknot made himself wel- 
come everywhere he visited. Sometimes, 
when the host was more generous, Mr. 
Topknot even received a string or two of 
brass coins with which to buy straw sandals 
and tobacco to smoke. 

He spent nearly a whole month on the way. 
The return trip was much more tedious than 
the previous one, for he had gone with antici- 
pations of pleasure and was returning full of 
disappointment. At last, when his home town 
appeared in sight, for a moment his heart 
leaped with joy. But the thought of facing 
empty-handed his garrulous wife and the 
whole gang of hungry children made his heart 
sink again. He remembered how boastfully 
he had left home as if he were to return witha 
fortune. And the thoughts of disappointment 
at the Governor’s cold reception and the in- 
sulting dismissal rankled in his heart afresh. 

In sheer exasperation he reproached him- 
self: ‘“‘Why didn’t I do as the King of the 
Dark Forest advised me? Had I not better 
have returned home directly as he suggested ? 
He isa wiser man than I, whatever else he 
may be!” : 

While he was speaking thus to himself he 
was already in the town. Everybody on the 
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way greeted him with marked pleasure and 
respect. At first he took it naturally, for he 
had been away over two months. Was it 
not natural that they should be pleased to see 
him again? Soon he was surrounded by 
nearly the whole of the town’s people. And 
then he was led through the town as if he 
were a general in triumphal march. He was 
led, moreover, not to the old mud-hut that 
had been his house, but to a spacious new 
house, in which he would no longer have to 
bump his head against the roof every time he 
tried to move. In front of that new house he 
was met by his children: some bowing to him, 
some clinging round him, some pulling him by 
the band, some shouting “Papa! Papa! 
Come !’”’ and all dressed in new clothes of 
their own sizes, in which some of them were 
hardly recognizable as his own children. A 
crowd of the town’s people stopped at the 
front yard, and the children led him to the 
women’s quarters whence his wife emerged 
with broad smiles. She, too, was dressed in 
matronly new clothes in which she looked 
prettier than when he had left her. Strange! 
Strange! What could be the meaning of all 
these changes ? 
VI 


The tumult of welcome was fbarely over 
when he called his wife aside and asked her 
in serious tones who gave her the new house, 
the new clothes, and all the rest. With 
amazed look she answered that they were 
bought with the money he had sent from 
North Province. 

“North Province!’ exclaimed he greatly 
puzzled. 

“Yes, certainly. You sent money from 
North Province,—did yon not ?—where you 
went to see the great man, your old friend.” 

He was still more puzzled. But the mention 
of North Province set his thoughts run faster. 
He tried to figure out that it was, perhaps, the 
Governor who sent the money out of some 
unexplained motive. Perhaps, as hush money, 
for fear that Mr. Topknot might let out his 
secrets? Or, perhaps, as a peace offering, in 
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repentance for his snobbery and inhospitality ? 
Perhaps. But neither of these hypotheses 
carried him very far. While he was absorbed 
in these thoughts his wife ran into her room 
and returned quickly with a letter which she 
handed to him saying: “Here is the letter 
which you sent with the money.” 

He opened the letter and quickly read it 
through. It said that he was received with 

ll the considerateness due to an old friend, 
that he was introduced to a brilliant group of 
the Governor’s staff cfficers, that his dis- 
tinguished friend made him a generous gift of 
money, that he was sending the money home 
in advance of him, that he wished her to buy a 
new house and make whatever other improve- 
ments might be urgently needed. 

He noiiced that the hand-writing both on 
the envelope and in the letter was a close 
imitation of his. He asked her what sort of 
looking men brought the money and whendid 
they come. Her description of the men pro- 
vided a clue to the solution of the mystery. 
For the men she described were exactly the 
same as the tall footmen with fine horses who 
had kidnapped him into the Dark Forest, and 
the time of arrival of the money was not long 
after he had left; as a man awakening from a 
dream he then understood the meaning of it 
all. 

‘Ah, Isee!” exclaimed® he, and could not 
say a word more. 

“Now you see!’’ exclaimed the overjoyed 
wife. “How strange that you don’t remember 
what you have done!’’ And then she added 
by way of an after-thought: “Oh, I know, you 
used to have moments of oddness. By the 
way, how ragged you look! My poor husband, 
you thought so much of your cranky wife and 
hungry brats at home, that you have not 
allowed yourself even the comfort of new 
clothes!” She used to love him by fits and 
starts, and this happened to be one of her in- 
_spirational moments. 

“Wife,” said he gravely, ‘‘from now on 
please try to say as little about our wealth 
as you can help.” 
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VII 


Many years later, when Mr. Topknot had be- 
come more prosperous, on the pretext of go- 
ing sight-seeing to the famous Diamond 
Mountains, he attempted a secret revisit to 
the Dark Forest. Upon approaching it, how- 
ever, he found that the roads were overgrown 
with bushes and the whole region in and 
round Diamond Mountains, on the northern 
side, was covered by immense and intermin- 
able forests. Near-by there were few inhabi- 
tants, and no one seemed ever to have heard 
of the Dark Forest Palace. Like aman who 
had lost a priceless treasure and was anxious 
to recover it, Mr. Topknot lingered fondly, 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the tall footmen 
with fine horses, but no trace of them could 
be found. He was severely disappointed ; he 
reproached himself for not having come 
sooner. He tried to ease his conscience by 
persuading himself ‘to believe that the King of 
the Dark Forest, perhaps, did not wish to see 
him, and that, after all, it was best that they 
should not see each other again. For ina 
moment of rash choler at the Governor’s 
office, having disclosed the secret of his bene- 
factor, with what face could be see him again? 

Still there was something in his bosom —it 
lay heavy like a burden on his heart—it was 
the sense of a moral obligation that he owed 
his benefactor. For whatever else the King 
of the Dark Forest might have been to other 
people, he certainly was a true and generous 
friend to Mr. Topknot. He wished, therefore, 
to know more about him, to help him if neces- 
sary by honest means, and above all, to thank 
him and beg his forgiveness. 


Now, Diamond Mountains form one of the 
greatest wonders in the world. Situated along 
the east coast, they are a part of the great 
mountain range which forms the blackbone 
of the Korean peninsula. The mountains, 
about fifty miles in circumference, are a vast 
eluster of countless rocky peaks of rugged and 
fantastic shapes, which rise into the mid-sky 
from a wild growth of primeval forest below, 
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and embrace innumerable ravines and can- 
yons through which run crystal waters amidst 
and over huge rocks of grotesque form and 
purple-brown in color. These streams, as 
they rush down in many sparkling falls, settle 
here and there in deep, emerald-green pools, 
to whose endless variety of scenic beauty the 
awe-struck natives gave such poetic names as 
the Nine Dragon Pool], the Flying Phoenix 
Cataract, the Valley of Ten Thousand Cas- 
cades, the Altar and the Bright Mirror. But 
the greatest and most characteristic part of 
the scenic beauty is the group of peaks 
known as the Ten Thousand Shapes just off 
the sea coast in the east. These peaks con- 
sist of rugged rocks of most fantastic out- 
line, suggesting the look of all manner of 
things: hence the name “Ten Thousand 
Shapes.” The Koreans have long regarded 
them as sacred, enshrouded with innumer- 
able mystic legends, and adorned with temples 
and cloisters, which in the height of their 
glory are said to have numbered as many as 
a hundred. A quarter of that number still 
survive and some of them date back thirteen 
centuries. 


Mr. Topknot entered the mountains in early 
summer, and passed the leafy and rainy 
months amidst their gurgling and roaring 
streams. There he spent the gorgeous and 
sunny months of autumn when the entire 
group was aglow with brilliant tints of au- 
tumnal foliage. But still he could not obtain 
the slightest hint as to the location of the 
Dark Forest Palace. 


VIII 


One evening he was putting up at the Ma- 
hayon Cloister above the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Cascades. It was an early winter 
evening ; the moon sailed up cautiously be- 
tween the serrated peaks, and cold had driven 
all the monks indoors already. Tired and 
footsore he sat alone, with his eyes closed. 

Over the wall the monks were telling their 
beads and saying prayers, amidst thick coils 
of incense smoke :— 


“Namu Maha Shappa! Namu Maha Yana!” 


Under the eaves the wind-bells played their 
simple orchestra: “Ding! Dong! Dang! 
Dong!’ And enchantment fell all about him. 

“Ah, could I but wash away” he mused 
aloud, ‘‘all my sorrow-stained memory in the 
valley below, and live my life anew! Could I 
but drown all disputes over right and wrong 
in the deafening sounds of the cascades be- 
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‘No. That won’t do !” retorted someone, 
rudely breaking into his reverie. At first he 
was angry at the intruder. But there was 
something in the voice of the new-comer which 
turned his anger to curiosity. It was the 
voice of someone whom he had known, whose 
name he could not remember. The man sat 
with legs folded in front of him like a Bud- 
dha in meditation. He was dressed in a monk’ 
plain robe, but his face was not that of as 
monk, Neither could he remember ever hav- 
ing seen the face. Strange! Strange! Who 
could it be? And what did he mean by in- 
truding so rudely, so unlike a gentle monk ? 
But the monk smiled, and such a smile it was 
as to assure him that he came with goodwill. 


‘Tam atired traveller,” said Mr. Topknot. 
“T had just fallen into a nap in which, I fear, I 
must have said something offensive to your 
holy ear. If so, I beg your pardon.” 

“Sir, it is I,’’ replied the monk, ‘‘who am to 
beg your pardon for my rude intrusion. But 
seeing that you are laboring under the mis- 
take that you can find peace and rest in this 
secluded life, I felt obliged to correct your 
mistake. Having lived here more then ten 
years, I feel confident in giving you a piece of 
good advice on that matter,” 


“Thank you,” said Mr. Topknot. ‘But un- 
less you enlighten me further on that point, 
my doubts will grow worse. If you find this 
manner of living distasteful, may I ask what 
keeps you here ?” 

‘‘T have not said,” replied the monk gently, 
‘that I find this life distasteful. I only said 
that it is a mistake to try to find peace and 
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rest in this manner of living. Men are born 
and brought up in different circumstances,” 
he added with the passionless smile of a 
Buddha, “and their lives are interwoven with 
different karma, you know.” His manner of 
speech was a cross between chanting and ser- 
monizing. 

Mr. Topknot felt uneasy. He was astonish- 
ed by this speech and as it continued he 
perceived some deeper meaning in it than ap- 
peared on the surface. Did he really want to 
bea monk? Were all monks as simple as 
they appeared to be? Probably not. Beneath 
their skins there might be more devils and 
less peace than elsewhere. And their end- 
less prayers, humble prostrations, and long 
vigils might be a mere cloak for their weak- 
nesses. 

As he had grown somewhat worldly success- 
ful he had gradually become a target for the 
slings of envy and the arrows of jealousy of 
persons more or less Topknotish. But he also 
had gained many friends and relatives who 
wished him well. And he had sufficient 
means to keep him comfortable throughout 
the rest of his life. With these worldly bless- 
ings he ought to be contented. The idea of 
breaking up all these precious ties and trying 
to find peace and rest in that rugged and 
deserted mountain seemed for the moment 
like sheer madness. 

But, then, how could the monk have known 
him so intimately as to give him such fitting 
advice? Perhaps, he was not an ordinary 
monk. Perhaps, he was not a monk at all 
but a Buddha in flesh and blood who had 
come to visit the world, to give enlightenment 
to bewildered persons like me ?—thought Mr. 
Topknot. 

‘‘Worshipful Master,” said the awe-struck 
Mr. Topknot, “I am more and more astonished 
at your wisdom. But if you leave me at this 
stage of doubt I should be at’a loss to know 
where to turn for advice. Iam not a seeker 
for selfish comfort. I once had a generous 
friend who used to live in a dark forest some- 
where in this mountain. The last time I met 
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him was a little more than ten years ago in 
his Dark Forest Palace. I owe him my pros- 
perity ; I owe him also many apologies. As I 
have not many years more to live my one re- 
maining wish is to see him once again and 
thank him and beg his forgiveness, Peradven- 
ture you can direct me where to find him.” 

During and after this speech the monk sat 
still like a living Buddha. And at last, an- 
Swering Mr. Topknot’s thoughts rather than 
words, he replied :—“'The man whom you seek 
is here no longer; there is, however, one 
thing about him that you should know. It is 
that he is not the kind of man that you sup- 
pose him to be. He was a man of mighty 
deeds ; even an uncrowned king over the 
multitude. His life was so intimately and 
secretly bound up with the larger affairs of 
the nation that the highest officers of the 
state, including you erstwhile friend, the 
Governor of North Province, and the Great 
Regent himself, did him secret homage. All 
through his life he was a fighter. He fought 
for the good, and he fought well.” And with 
a sigh he added: ‘‘Now that he is gone to the 
world beyond, where peace reigns for ever, 
you may cherish his heroic memory and pray 
for his soul.” 


With these last words the holy monk rose 
to full height, his hoary long beard flowing 
over his broad breast as he walked out of the 
room. For several minutes Mr. Topknot sat 
still like a man stunned, the words of the holy 
monk still ringing in his ears. Then he ran 
out of the room after the monk who had al- 
ready disappeared, but through the crisp cold 
midnight air only something like the faint 
sounds of footsteps could be heard afar. The 
moon had just set behind the mountain peak, 
and the wind breathed low; all was quiet as 
Nirvana, but for the occasional rustle of a few 
dry leaves that tripped their last dances on 
the lean twigs, and the mournful cry of an old 
crow which bewailed the discomfort of its 
nest ! 

“Have I been dreaming ?” said Mr. Topknot 
to himself. 


The Floods in Harbin 


C. S. Demine, S, T. D. 


the feeling of helplessness that over- 

powers one in the presence of great 

calamities. One is speechless as he 
sees the heroic struggling masses of the com- 
‘mon people carrying on with the hope that 
life has something of value still in store for 
them. For days we watched the endless line 
of carts and vehicles of all descriptions, loaded 
with furniture, clothing and people, crawling 
away from the ever advancing march of the 
flood. 

To these still living, struggling, hoping mul- 
titudes it is our privilege to bring the good 
news of God’s grace, and to tell of the loving, 
suffering Saviour, acquainted with our sor- 
rows and griefs, and able to save to the utter- 
most, 

Many of these poverty stricken Russians, 
Chinese, and Koreans came to Manchuria 
drawn by visions of an earthly paradise creat- 
ed by roseate descriptions of limitless fertile 
plains. Here they found in addition severe 
winters, brigandage, lawlessness, wars and 
floods. 

The difficulties of the Koreans here are es- 
pecially great. Before the coming of the 
Japanese life was not at all easy for them, 
and since the Japanese troops have poured in 
they can’t live in the country at all. The 
Chinese regard them as enemies and drive 
them from their fields and loot their homes. 
There are consequently thousands of Korean 
refugees without work in the cities and pro- 
tected towns. 

Our Christian groups have dwindled from 
22 to 8 and the only large groups we have left 
are in the railway towns of Supingkai, Chang- 
chun and Harbin. The small group left at 
Hailin is too poor to support a pastor. There 
are small groups at Hailar, Halarsu, and Ki- 
rin which are led by one: of the resident 
Jaymen. 

Now in addition to the calamities caused by 
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war we have been visited by terrible floods. 
At Harbin all of the Chinese city of 200,000 
population is under water and all of Priestan, 
(where we live) with a population of probably 
100,000 was under water, except one street. 
The water at its highest began to come over 
our front side-walk but did not enter our 
yard. We prepared for it to come much high- 
er by making a two and a half foot wall of 
cement and bricks in all the outside doorways. 
This was done everywhere in our neighbor- 
hood and throughout Priestan. Mrs. Deming 
and our servant packed up a cartload of our 
things and moved up to New Town, which is 
the part of Harbin built on high ground, 
and in whose streets miles of little temporary 
shacks have been erected by the refugees, 
filling up every open space. They returned in 
less than a week from the apariment of Mr. 
Leonard when the water had begun to recede. 
Mr. Leonard and his family were expected 
back a month ago but could not come on ac- 
count of the floods. Harbin was entirely cut 
off in all directions. However, by the use of 
boats and steamers, the thrice weekly trains 


of the Siberian route have endeavored to get : 


their passengers and mails through. 


To add to our confusion the post office here — 
became disorganized, new workers had to be | 


found and trained in. 
smoothly yet. 


dailies from Tientsin now for over a month | 


and letters to Korea take two weeks in trans- 
mission. The floods stopped the English press 
here so that all the news that I get is from the 
Russian papers which now I am beginning to 
read, 


Most of the Soviets have returned to Russia | 
and the railway is forced to employ white | 
The } 


Russians in the repairs and other work. 
white Russians say that the flood has done 
away with the depression in Harbin. It will 
be still three weeks before the streets are all 


It is not working © 


We have received none of our | 


| 


dry in Priestan, ten pumps are busy accom- | 
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plishing this, and when Priestan is dry they 
will begin on the Chinese town. Hundreds 
of new boats have been made, besides the 
many that were used on the Sungaririver and 
the streets are quite lively with the boats in 
the day time. The effect when lit by night 
is entrancing, a beautiful Venice. 

E:xtortionate prices have been kept down by 
cuiting off a few Chinese heads and shooting 
a few Russians. Groups of soldiers paraded 
around with banners announcing that delin- 
quents would be summarily dealt with. 

During the spring months, from March to 
the middle of July, my wife was away in Korea 
under medical attention. For the months of 
that time I had with me an American mission- 
ary family, the Eskildsens from Suiwha, who 
are working with the Danish Mission. There 
were two children and later a baby which 
arrived while they were here. They had to 
cross the firing line at midnight to get here. 
The north bank of the Sungari river is now 
said to be Tsitsihar and Hulan. 

Since my return from Pukkando (Chientao) 
in March I have only been able to make one 
country trip of ten days, and that was on the 
western line. The Koreans there were all 
enjoying peace and some prosperity. The 
Japanese have not gone on that line farther 
than Tsitsihar, so the Koreans have been un- 
molested by the Chinese. Pastor Hyen went 
with me and we held a class in Hailar ina 
church which they had built since our last 
visit. It has alscaroom for the missionary 
to occupy in his visits. There was a church 
wedding there as wellas a dedicatory service 
and it is needless to say that the days spent 
there were delightful. 

The church at Supingkai is doing nicely and 
the building of a new church is in progress, 
At Changchun the rents have doubled and 
trebled and there are a lot of refugees there ; 
the paying membership is small and we will 
have to secure smaller quarters and may have 
to worship in the Christians’ homes unless 
some further financial help comes to us. 

The farm at Kuchangtun, near Harbin, 


which was doing so nicely with a group of 
nearly 200 Christians, has received a stunning 
blow from the flood. Their rented homes are 
all safe but the flood has destroyed ithe crops 
into which the poor people had put their all, 
If they stay on they will have to be supported 
for a full year until a new crop can be gather- 
ed. It is almost impossible to get other work 
for them because of the number of unemploy- 
ed here and because of the prejudice against- 
them as citizens of Japan. 

Just what the result of the latest cut will 
be we do not know yet. Of course it does not 
affect us personally, thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith, and I do not think it will make much 
change in the amount we are receiving for the 
work as exchange is greatly in our favor. 

Cholera and typhus came at about the time 
of the flood but such good warfare has been 
made against them that the former is now on 
the decline. A great proportion, if not all of 
the population, have been inoculated and all 
vehicles are given a bath of carbolic at certain 
places and at other places pedestrians walk 
over mats saturated with it, } 

The heavy and constant rains gave us an 
unusually cool summer. There was no need 
to goto asummer resort for good cool air. 
We were having a fine summer school in 
which nine young people helped as teachers 
without pay when the floods came. The aver- 
age attendance of students was about 70, 
Many of these came from the refugee camp in 
the Chinese city. The floods came in the fifth 
week of the school and brought it to a sudden 
close. We were only planning to run one 
week longer. If possible we are planning to 
open schools in the three Korean refugee 
camps that are being established in Harbin. 
One camp accommodates 20,000 Chinese. 

The flood also affected our congregations 
and for one or two Sundays very few came 
out. The congregation is beginning to pic, 
up again and last Sunday we had about 40 in 
attendance. Our church property was on the 
one street in Priestan that was not flooded. 
Now our members are scatiered all over New 
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Town and elsewhere and we know not where 
to find them. Yesterday I was bowled over 
by an automobile in the street but escaped 
with a few scratches and lame muscles. Every 
day we find ourselves surrounded by the good 


providence of God. How glorious to know 
that we are called to work in His vineyard 
and to be assured by His kindnesses that He 
is with us in the work. 


The Rev. L. P. Henderson 


We deeply regret to record the death of one 
of the most active and promising men in the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission at the hands of 
Chinese insurgents in Manchuria. The Rev. 
L. P. Henderson was travelling in the country, 
about 380 miles from his Station at Sinpin, when 
the Japanese military authorities advised him 
to return under escort from a deserted village 
where he was camping. On the way, at one 
o’clock in the morning of Sunday, October 
1S5th., they were fired upon by the Chinese in 
ambush and Mr. Henderson was shot through 
the head and died instantly. 


The Japanese carried his body to the priest 


town, where it was cremated, preparatory to- 


conveying the ashes to Syenchun, the nearest 
Station of his Mission within the borders of 
Korea. Mrs. Henderson and the two children 
were there, and members of all the Mission 
Stations as well as representatives of the four 
local churches gathered for his funeral on Oct. 
24th, conducted by Dr. W.N. Blair. For the 
time being Mrs. Henderson will be staying 
with Mr. Henderson’s brother, the Rev. H. H. 
Henderson, at Taiku. We hope to include an 
account of the late Mr. Henderson’s life and 
work in Korea in our next issue. 


‘*KOREAN REPOSITORY” The following parts are 
required to complete a set of this magazine :— 
Vol.I., parts 1to12, Vol. II., parts 1, 4, 5. and 
Vol. III., parts 1, 2. 

Also one copy of ‘‘Transactions of Royal Asiatic 
Society, Korea Branch,”’ Vol. XI. is required. 

Please address, quoting particulars and prices, to 
Mrs. Gompertz, Rising Sun Petroleum Co., Yoko- 
hama. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Marriage 


Rev. Bruce Hunt was married on September 27th to 
Miss Katherine Blair, the second daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. W.N. Blair, at Pyengyang. 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Left for United States 


Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Gerdine and children on account 
of the ill health of Mrs. Gerdine. 


Northern Methodist Mission 
Birth 


To Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall, Haiju, a son Joseph 
Keightley, on October 8. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Marriage 
Dr. J. D. Levie was married to Miss Ruth Miller on 
September 12th at Kwangju. 


Miss M. L. Dodson of Kwangju is reported to be 
seriously ill and an operation for mastoids has 
taken. place. 


Mrs. W. M. Clark, Seoul, had word on October 10th 
of the sudden death of her mother at Tyrone, Pa. 


The Year Is Ending 


And the Subscriptions that expire with the end of 


1932 should be renewed for 1933. Not only so, but 
a Rally of New Subseribers is also greatly needed 
to meet the loss of readers that we have sustained 
by death and other causes during the year. 

THE KOREA MISSION FIELD asks its regular 


readers to join in a drive for New Subscribers even to 


the extent of securing ONE MORE to send in with 
your own. There is not a more interesting magazine 
on Foreign Missions than this and for many years our 
Subscribers have helped us wonderfully. We therefore 
make this appeal with confidence for fresh effort 
to be made in the obtaining of new subscriptions, for 
ONE MORE COUNTS. 

Please fill in the blank at the back of the oniiooglt 
pamphlet and send it with a Money Order or ordi- 


nary Bank Cheque to Mr. Gerald Bonwick, Christian | 


Literature Society, Seoul, Korea. 
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KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


$ When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
& Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


SORA. FLOSe 


‘ Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. It. pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo 
Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


rat eC reo SL 


Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with the fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 


Sai Ts 


Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 
Beautiful workmanship. 
» Only Ce og at are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 
and Songdo S 
Orders an be sent to the Salvation Army Atade Department. 
~~ =P © @-o Gare... 


NAVY BLUE SERGE 


ahestadietedake NOT TO FADE 
MPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


ms INCHES WIDE 


2? 
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Nae SB ak ¥ 8.50 per yard 
Di te eee go oA PR © 6.254, bo i-38 
No. 8371........,. en) SoM DS asa tg 
No. S638 63005.) oeica.:. ¥ 6.25, 99 29 
| Pg Rd ATS Gricwi 
CROCKERY—PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
Made in Japan............ Send for price list 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 


X $F BA F 


A Story of the Life of Jesus 


Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
20 sen per copy 


Be THE SALVATION ARMY aa 
: Telephone ‘urikae 
— PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES gas im 
i Inside West Gate, Seoul 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN | 
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THE CHOSEN HOTEL, KEIJO 


TRAVELLING IN KOREA, in any season of the year, is a 
real pleasure. — 7 “ 

THE COUNTRY possesses excellent railways, up-to-date west- _ 
ern style hotels, we an abundance of historic and scenic attrac- 
tions. or 

THE TRUNK LINE of our railways, from finda to Albis 
is the direct connecting link of the international railway 
through traffic between the Far East and Europe, via Siberia. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION PLEASE APPLY TO :— 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC SECTION - JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


THE RAILWAY BUREAU, | WITH OFFICES IN: 
! ) ‘ 
GOVERNMENT GENERAL OF CHOSEN MITSUKOSHI DEPT. STORE, KEIJO 
KEIJO, CHOSEN (KOREA) MINAKAI DEPART. STORE, HENO © 


